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New Loras President Supports“ 


Idea Exchange on Every Leve 


“I'm for whatever will make for 
good education,” said the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, newly ap- 
pointed president of Loras College, 
in a recent Courier interview. “I 
don’t look on myself as just a 
good-will ambassador,” he added, 
explaining he thought a college 
president should take an active in- 
terest in every phase of campus 
life. 

“Trying to direct an institution 
without knowing what’s going on 
in the curriculum,” he added, 
“would be like trying to pilot a 
plane without knowing anything 
about its mechanics.” 

According to Msgr. Driscoll, life 
on a Catholic campus should foster 
a real Christian community of wor- 
ship and concern for others as well 
as intellectual activity. 

Paraphrasing the Rev. Andrew 
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Summer Project To Provide 


Theatre Training, Enjoyment 


This summer Clarke College will initiate its first summer 
theatre, June 26-Aug. 4. According to Thomas Gressler of the 


Drama department, the main goal of the 
provide live theatrical entertainment for the 


project will be “to 
Dubuque area.” 


Three plays are tentatively scheduled to be performed in an 
outdoor theatre to be constructed behind TDH. A musical, a 


children’s play and a melodrama 

These plays will be performed by 
a company of 15-20 actors. Mem- 
bership in this acting company is 
open to all college students, but 
especially to those from depart- 
ments of drama or music. Applica- 
tion should be made to Mr. Gress- 
ler before Apr. 21. 

Students selected for the sum- 
mer theatre will live in college-ap- 
proved, off-campus housing in Du- 
buque. Tuition for the theatre will 
be $30 per semester hour with six 
hours of credit being offered. This 
credit may be divided to fulfill 
both education and major require- 
ments. 

Clarke’s summer theatre “makes 
the best practical theatre training 
you can get in such a short pe- 
riod,” stated Mr. Gressler. Not only 
will the company perform the 
plays, but it will also be in charge 
of all technical aspects of the pro- 
ductions. 

Each member of the company 
will spend one hour a day in class, 
from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. The rest 
of the morning and the entire 
afternoon until 4 p.m. will be de- 
voted to rehearsals. Week nights 
performances will be presented at 
8:30 p.m., and Saturdays at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. On Sundays the com- 
pany members will have dress re- 
hearsal for the next production. 

Managing director for the the- 
atre is Mr. Gressler. Sister Mary 
Xavier, BVM, will be producer and 
Sister John Carol, BVM, will in- 
struct company members in theatre 
arts. 


are on the agenda. 





Retreats To Probe 


Woman’s Love, 
Knowledge of Self 


The Rev. John Rainaldo and the 
Rev. Daniel Kenney, both Jesuits 
from Creighton Preparatory School, 
Omaha, will serve as retreat mas- 
ters for the Clarke retreat, March 
19-21. They are planning discus- 
sions, skits, scripture services pri- 
vate conferences and confessions 
for the retreat agenda. 

Commenting on the goals of this 
retreat, Father Kenney says: “We 
shall attempt to help each young 
woman to know and become more 
sure of herself. And, perhaps, hav- 
ing found herself, then she may 
be able to find God and others 
in God.” 

According to Father Rainaldo, 
the retreat will center on the 
theme of a mature woman’s love: 
of herself, of others, of God. He 
continues, “We hope to be helpful 
in a very personal way ... the 
personal touch to move a mature 
woman to love maturely. Too many 
people are really immature lovers.” 

Father Kenney concludes: “We 
aren’t answer men. We might be 
able to help each one to better 
answer the personal questions per: 
plexing her. We will do our best.” 





Fs 





Greeley, Monsignor said that the 
Catholic campus is a “meeting 
place for the pilgrim people of 
God, gathered in an essentially in- 
tellectual dialogue,’ in which com- 
munity worship should be the 
“central, dynamic event.” 

Life in such a community, said 
Monsignor, demands a great deal 
of personal and academic freedom 
within a “dimension of authority.” 
It must also include personal, open 
exchange among students, faculty 
and administration. 

“I'd like to meet with the deans 
of dorms and student counselors 
about once every two weeks” to 
exchange problems and ideas, he 
said. 

Monsignor said he is interested 
in fostering cooperation not only 

(Cont. on p. 4, col. 5) 


Math Tourney 


Tests Talent 


The Eighth Annual High School 
Mathematics Tournament here is 
scheduled for Apr. 8 at 1 p.m. 

Clarke mathematics majors and 
Mathematics Club members will 
hostess, proctor and score con- 
testants coming from the tri-state 
area. Eight girls from each of 81 
private high schools have been in- 
vited. 

Purpose of the day is “to provide 
an opportunity for mathematically 
talented high school students to 
compete with others of the same 
caliber,” according to Sister Mary 
Agneda, acting chairman of the 
Mathematics department, 

Competition will take place in 
East hall from 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and testing will cover algebra, geo- 
metry and word problems. The 
two levels of competition will in- 
clude those beyond algebra I and 
plane geometry and those now tak- 
ing those two courses. 

Faculty members accompanying 
the students will view “Astrono- 
my and the Jewish Calendar” with 
Sister Mary Briant in the Clarke 
Planetarium at 1 p.m. At 2 p.m. 
they will attend the movie, “Let Us 
Teach Guessing,” a demonstration 
lesson by George Polya, Professor 
Emeritus at Stanford University. 
According to Mathematics club 
president Suzanne Diers “Mr. Polya 
tries to show teachers the impor- 
tance of making students think 
creatively and spontaneously, not 
just thinking to solve a problem.” 

General co-chairmen for the 
event are Suzanne Diers and Bar- 
bara Cormier, whose system of cor- 
recting, recording, and scoring will 
make possible the awards presen- 
tation as early as 3:30 p.m. Follow- 
ing testing the students will tour 
the school, meeting in the West 
Hall Terrace Room for the awards 
presentation. 

One school plaque, three indi- 
vidual plaques, and certificates will 
be awarded in each level of com- 
petition. 





_ Mary Helen Ernst Wins 
Wilson’; 4 Get Grants 











Senior English major Mary Helen Ernst is a Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship winner for 1967-68, according to an announce- 
ment made this week. Four other seniors have also received early 
notification of graduate study awards, 


From the 13,596 students nomi- 
nated by faculty members from 
1,022 colleges in the United States 
and Canada, Mary Helen is one of 
1,259 fellowship winners, 

Students named as Woodrow 
Wilson Fellows will receive one 
academic year of graduate educa- 
tion (with tuition and fees paid by 
the Foundation), a living stipend 
of $2,000 and allowances for de- 
pendent children. The Foundation, 
supported since 1958 by $52 mil- 
lion in grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation, also awards a supplemen- 
tary grant to the graduate school 
where each Fellow chooses to en- 
roll. 

This year’s winners come from 
369 colleges and all give promise 
of becoming college teachers. Win- 
ners include 367 women. Accord- 
ing to Sir Hugh Taylor, Foundation 
president, ‘Never in the history of 
our program have we had to turn 
down so many outstandingly good 
people.” 

Mary Helen is the sixth Clarke 
senior to be selected for this hon- 
or. Previous awards here were 
made in 1960 to Myna Theisen, 
chemistry; in 1961 to Toni Flynn, 
history; in 1962 to Constance Kuhl, 
Spanish; in 1964 to Mary Fedoruk, 
history; in 1966 to Marguerite 
Chambers, English. 

She has received four other of- 
fers, including promises of aid 
from Rice University and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Another from 
Southern Illinois University is a 
teaching assistantship with a stip- 
end of $2,200 plus remittance of 
tuition. 

The University of Kansas in 
Lawrence has offered Mary Hel- 
en a Graduate Honors Fellow- 
ship. This includes stipends to- 
taling $11,200 over a four-year 
period leading fo a doctoral de- 
gree, in addition to the remit- 
tance of tuition and fees. 
Charlene Hearn, Spanish major 
from Wichita, Kans., will join the 
Purdue University Spanish depart- 
ment. She has accepted a $2,800 
assistantship and will teach two 
sections of Spanish while taking 
six-to-nine hours of graduate work. 





The assistantship is renewable for 
a second year. 

A psychology major with two 
offers of graduate study grants 
is Karen Link from Springfield, 
Ill Karen has received word 
from the University of Illinois 
that she will receive one of two 
possible awards, both for $1,800 
plus tuition. 

She will accept either a Univer- 
sity of Illinois Graduate School 
Fellowship or a traineeship from 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, given through the univer- 
sity’s graduate school. Karen plans 
to study psychiatric social work at 
Illinois’ Jane Adams School of So- 
cial Work. 

Two other psychology majors, 
Mary Anne Broeman, Detroit, 

and Kathleen Malone, Omaha, 
will be studying at the Univer- 
sity of lowa next fall on re- 
search assistantships. 

Mary Anne has been admitted 
to the 11-month program at the 
Institute of Child Behavior and 
Development and has been recom- 
mended for a $3,400 stipend. Kath- 
leen will receive a grant for not 
less than $1,800 plus remittance 
of tuition for study in psychiatric 
social work. 


S.M. Josepha Merits 
Greek Study Award 


Sister Mary Josepha, instructor 
in classical languages here, has 
just been notified that she is the 
recipient of the Bert Hodge Hill 
scholarship, awarded by the Amer- 
ican School of Studies at Athens, 
Greece. 

Sister’s scholarship will provide 
for the total cost of six weeks of 
study in Greece this summer, from 
June 28 to Aug. 9, 

The first sister to be awarded 
this scholarship, Sister Mary Jo- 
sepha has an M.A. from Loyola 
University and a Ph.D. from St. 
Louis University. She teaches a 
course in Ovid and a course in La- 
tin elegy this semester at Clarke. 


April Speakers To Scan 
Liturgy, Teilhard View | 


New Church liturgy and Teil- 
hard de Chardin’s philosophy are 
topics for the next two Aggiorna- 
mento lectures, to be presented in 
April. 

The Rev. Aiden Kavanagh, OSB, 
will lecture on “Liturgy in the 
Church’s Renewal,” Apr. 6 at 2 
p.m. in TDH. Father is the chair- 
man of the graduate liturgy pro- 
gram at Notre Dame University, 





SJ 


The Rev. Christopher Mooney, 


associate editor of the magazine 
Worship, and a contributor to sev- 
eral periodicals, including Ameri- 
ca. Father is a member of the Indi- 
anapolis Archdiocesan Liturgical 
Commission and the American 
Benedictine Liturgical Committee. 

The Rev. Godfrey Diekman, OSB, 
editor-in-chief of Worship says of 
Father Kavanagh: “he is very 
knowledgeable in the field of litur- 
gy, and an excellent speaker.” 

“Teilhard de Chardin and Mod- 
ern Philosophy” will be the sub- 
ject for discussion by the Rev. 
Christopher F. Mooney, SJ, chair- 
man of the theology department at 
Fordham University, New York 
City. He will speak on Apr. 11 at 
2 p.m. in TDH. 

Father Mooney began his re- 
search on Teilhard de Chardin dur- 
ing his doctoral studies at the In- 
stitut Catholique in Paris. He has 
contributed many articles to reli- 
gious publications, mostly on Teil- 
hard de Chardin. Father Mooney 
has also recently published a book, 
Teilhard de Chardin and the Mys- 
tery of Christ. It is an analysis of 
how traditional Christianity can be 
interpreted to fit in with the char- 
acteristic aspiration of our time. 
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“VIEWPOINT 


i bers present t eir 
his issue the COURIER staty.men b SB hi 
— an nk the three 
opinions from ou readers and the Kk if ‘hi 


students who peri) in. the fost issue. 


Christ Teaches Openness: 


Go, Give Lite 


“T wonder who am J,” run the words of a popu 
relevant to many college students. On the thres 
the relative security of college, st 

and put a direction to their lives. 

The challenge is hard and the 
times, without meaning to, t 


wraps us totally in ourselves. 
people we meet, we are not 


out, we are somehow running fr 


through others. 


Meaning 


lar song, phrasing a question 
hold of a life-time beyond 
udents must realize a meaning 


choice is one’s own. And some- 
he responsibility for our own lives 
Right here on campus, at home, with 
open to others. Yet in shutting them 
com our self-commitment to grow 


In a recent Marriage Forum discussion, Rev. Jerome Langford, 


@ 


O.P., emphasized personal prayer as a solution, as a means of 
making ourselves open to others an 
to help us stop running away 


d to Christ. “We need Christ 
from ourselves. He is trying to reach 


us, so that we can no longer be indifferent.” ; 5 
Next week’s retreat can be an opportunity for each of us to find ourselves, 
oe 
and to say, “Lord, reach me, show me how to love!” Prayer should not be ‘ 
last resort, a life-raft only in time of need, but a means of making here-and- 


now life meaningful. 


By bringing the reality of Christ to our lives, perhaps then we will no 


longer be indifferent. 


—Barbara Puls 


Smut Invades Radio Here, 
Calls For Listener Action 


Dirty books are no longer the easiest way to get “the message” across to 
young people. Three popular singing groups have recently found smutty 





records even more effective-and both WDBQ and KLOR 
are supporting their efforts wholeheartedly. 

Area youths swamp the local station with calls on re- 
quest nights, asking that one or more of the “special songs” 
be dedicated to their friends. The songs are catchy, have a 
good beat and naturally attract young fans. But they offer 
more to the careful—or even casual—listener. 

The lyrics are openly suggestive, in some cases going 
past suggestion to clear statement. “I think we're alone now 
. . . let’s tumble to the ground” croons one group while 
another urges “Let’s spend the night together” and a third 
comments “Just a little bit of you, a little bit of me.” 

At least one Dubuque civic group has complained about 


the frequent playing of these songs, but no action has been taken. Apparently 


neither WDBQ nor KLOR, “the station 


owned and operated by the students 


of Loras College,” feel any responsibility toward their audiences for they 
continue to play the records in prime-time spots. 

If the stations refuse to exercise good taste in their choice of material for 
public broadcasting, then the listening audience should force them to re-examine 


their broadcast policies. 


As members of this listening audience we can legitimately demand that 
these songs be removed from the air and, if they are not, refuse to listen to 
the stations involved. As future parents we must begin now to stop the spread 
of smut in our local communications media. 





By 


, LETTERS 


Dear Editors: 

After reading an article by one of your 
staff members in the most recent issue of 
The Courier, I am shocked to realize that 
such a work could succeed in getting pub- 
lished in your journal. 

We in Engineering 25 find the aforemen- 
tioned piece of journalism an insult to our 
intelligence, to say nothing for that of 
Miss Foley. J, myself, find it very difficult 
to believe that the situation described in 
the article actually happened. For one 
thing, the computer lab is, in fact, labeled 
“Computer Lab.” We can read; can you? 

If Miss Foley is a Computer Science 
student, let her beware. Not only can we 
remove mistakes from our tapes, but we 
can also insert some in her tapes if they 
are left handy! 

I was very fortunate in receiving my 
initial Flexowriter instructions from Loras’ 
own Jim Runde, thereby improving my 
chances of success in this most fascinating 
course. 





Sarcastically, 
John C. Mans 
Loras College 


Dear John, : 
Despite our apparent lack of confidence 


in the average Lorasman’s ability with a 


—Sharon Frederick 


to the EDITORS 


computer, we are always grateful for your 
all-out support of Clarke, especially in our 
athletic endeavors. Just to prove you’re 
still tops in our book, we’re printing a 
picture of our favorite cheerleaders, taken 
at the Clarke all-star game last week. 
—tThe Editors 





Bees game are pyramiding cheerleaders, 
left to right, Jim Davis, Jim Casey, Jeff 
Gadient, Lee Barta, and Nile Ersland. 

(Photo by Diane McWilliams) 


o 





Parable Urges 
Laity to Action 


able of the talents is familiar 
atholics. We remember the 
servants who 


The par 
to most C 
masier’s joy with the two iS Meee 
multiplied their talents, and his dis- 
pleasure with the fearful servant who 
buried his. In at least one parish in the 
United States, a new experiment with 
talents has injected a spark of enthusi- 
asm into this old lesson. 

At St. Patrick’s Catholic Church in 
Perry, lowa, the Rev. Thomas Chumb- 
ley, assistant pastor, recently startled 
his congregation by distributing a one 
dollar bill to each person at Sunday 
Mass. His directive to them: go out in 
the community and multiply this mod- 
ern-day talent. 

Parishioners began to plan — house- 
wives organized a bake sale while 
youngsters scheduled a car wash. All 
money returned will be donated to the 
missions. 

Although the role of the laity is 
stressed emphatically today, many 
Christians still need an encouraging 
nudge in the right direction. Father 
Chumbley has found one community- 
tyre way to accomplish this. 

—Angeline More 


Drama on Death 
Needs More Life 


All the Way Home, Tad Moscl’s adapta- 
tion of James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize winning 
novel A Death in the Family, as presented 
by the Clarke drama department last week- 
end, could have had a little more life in it. 

Based on Agee’s novel about the effect 
Jay Follett’s death has on members of his 
family, the play tries to illustrate the 
growth of love and understanding between 
the characters during a time of crisis, Un- 
fortunately, this is never fully realized. 

With the exception of Suellen Winstan- 
ley, whose betrayal of the bereaved wife, 
Mary, was extremely realistic at times, the 
major roles were outshown by the perform- 
ances of two supporting characters. 

The most vivid character was that of the 
great-great grandmother, played by Donna 
Haley. Although she had no lines, Miss 
Haley was able to convey the feebleness of 
st pei by superb use of her 

Perhaps the best developed character was 
Karen Huber as Aunt Hannah, Often she 
appeared to be holding the family—and the 
show—together. The love of Mary and her 
husband, which should have been the basi 
for the central theme, was to — 
vincing. The development 0 
between Mary and Hanna 
trayed, but, unfortunately, 
tance to the theme. 

The unity given to the production by the 
setting and lighting did more to give sha 
and force to the play than the chiens 
themselves. These minor secortiplishments 
helped offset to some extent the ineff : 
tiveness of the main characters, and he 
play did prove to be a i a 


‘ n enjo: 
not a stimulating, eniereae yable, though 


—Ann Kennehan 


After W. H. Auden’s 
Campus Visit 


the awe-ful auden on our 
un-aweful campus 

whose sweatshirt said 
“aw, ¢c’mon” 

while his gray hair ran beatle 

his constant mind has , 
bought the podium: 

the strong poet who coughed 
through pentametrie 

meter and river lines 
apart 
because i think 

he knows too much of us. 


tally uncon- 
f a relationship 
h was well-por- 
of minor impor- 


—Patricia Brennan 


Senior Analyzes 
Soph Religious, 
Social Activities 


Sixty-two resident sophomores cooperat. 
ed with Alice Murphy, senior Psychology 
major, in a study designed to investigate 
the relationships between religious ang 
social values and different types of rej}. 
gious and social activities at Clarke. 


According to Alice, who is planning 
graduate study in theology, this project 
was suggested by two earlier studies jn 
the psychology of religion carried out at 
Dartmouth by J. E. Bender, who in 1956 
found a strong relationship between church 
attendance and religious values in this 
predominantly Protestant group of men. 


Social, Religious Concerns 

To find out if this is also true in g 
Catholic women’s college, several pertinent 
questions were developed and two self. 
report inventories were devised. One of 
these inventories indicated the various 
practices each sophomore follows regularly 
in her “private” spiritual life. 


The other showed the humanitarian ac. 
tivities that she is concerned with. Rela- 
tive strength of the religious and social 
values in each student’s hierarchy of per- 
sonal values was measured with the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. 


Actions Parallel Values 


Fifty-three per cent of this group of 
Clarkites regularly attend Mass sometime 
during the week. Eleven per cent said they 
attend Mass six to seven days a week while 
89 per cent indicated that “from time to 
time” they try to think out how different 
aspects of their faith pertain to them as in- 
dividuals. 


Almost the same number of Clarkites 
said that they pray every day. One-fourth 
of the participants reported that they 
receive the sacrament of Penance at least 
monthiy, and 10% said they read the Bible 
at least every two weeks. 


A definite relationship seems to exist 
between the strength of the students’ re- 
ligious values and their spiritual actions. 
Also, there is a strong positive relationship 
between students’ social values and their 
humanitarian activities. Both these find- 
ings indicate that the students’ actions 
correspond to their values. 


Lack of Correlation 


However, no relationship exists between 
religious values and humanitarian activities 
or between religious values and voluntary 
Mass attendance. While this may be sur- 
prising, Alice explained that it may be 
due to the test itself in its description 


of the person with predominant religious 
values, : 


Psychology provides objective methods 
for gathering facts and studying students’ 
attitudes about their religion and forma- 
tion, Alice further explained. Studies such 
as this increase the knowledge and un- 


derstanding of what they are thinking and 
doing. 


Through this heightened awareness, peo- 
ple responsible for the education and 
formation of students in Catholic schools 
and colleges can adapt their educational 
techniques to better attain their objective 
of truly Christian education. 


—Dianna Heitz 
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Veteran Teachers T 4 
As Clarke tha ry More Study 


Have you been wonde 
year? Well, they're dreams 


In addition to being dre 
twenty-five in number, 


Nebraska and Washington. 
Only Catholic College 

One may well ask, “What <:re 
they doing in Dubuque, Iowa a‘ a 
small women’s college?” This is 
part of the dream. According to 
sister Mary Edward, director of 
the program here, Clarke wa; 
asked by the government to sub- 
mit its idea of what a good ele. 
mentary teacher should be. From 
992 proposals submitted from all 
over the country, 50 were chosen. 
one of which was Clarke’s—the 
only Catholic college proposal 
selected. 


Working in cooperation with the 
US. Office of Education under the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, 
Clarke was awarded fellowships for 
25 elementary teachers, grades one 
through eight, who wish to improve 
their teaching qualifications in the 
field of reading, through advanced 
study leading to a Master of Arts 
degree. 


Chosen on the basis of what each 
could bring to the graduate pro- 
gram, to themselves as individuals, 
and to the school systems to which 
they will return, Clarke’s fellows 
had to be free to devote full time 
to academic activities, have taught 
for at least three years in an ele- 
mentary school, and be recom- 
mended by the superintendent of 
the school system or principal of 
the school in which they have been 
teaching. 


Improving Qualifications 


The Experienced Teachers Fel- 
lowship Program concerns itself 
with both improving the qualifica- 
tions of classroom teachers in the 
field of reading and giving com- 
mon and specialized reading study 
skills needed for efficient study in 
each of the academic disciplines. 
To achieve this double objective, 
team-teaching involving teachers of 
literature, science, social studies, 
and mathematics with reading ex- 
Perts is part of the program. 


In addition to a core of five 
Courses in reading which include: 
Foundations in Reading, Reading 
In the Academie Disciplines, Con- 
temporary Children’s Literature, 
and Diagnosis and Remediation of 
Reading Difficulties, the graduate 
fellows spend time working with 
children individually and in groups. 
Implement Theory 

For one quarter, fellows work 
with a master teacher in local ele- 
mentary schools in implementing 
Some phase of theory learned in 
Foundations of Reading class. 
While similar to the student-teach- 
mg experience in the undergrad- 
uate program, this actual classroom 
Work differs in the relationship be- 
tween master teacher and fellow, 
amount of initiative encouraged, 
and kinds of activities pursued. 

Emphasis is placed on the diac- 
Nostic teaching of groups of chil- 
dren, As Bob Johnson, a graduate 
fellow engaged in this area, said, 
“Our presence in the classroom 
allows the teacher to do some ob- 
Serving and view other classroom 
Procedures,” 

In addition to actual classroom 
teaching, graduate fellows have 
been engaged in a research project 
in reading. Centering on the Cathe- 
dral School, grades 1-8, and John F. 
Kennedy School, grades 1-6, the 
fellows have conducted a survey of 
Teading progress employing srouP 
Yeading, intelligence and individ- 
ual testing and culminating in rec- 
ommendations to the school de- 
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Diagnostic Work 

Basing their operations in the 
reading clinic in Margaret Mann 
Hall, the graduate fellows also 
spend f:ve hours a week with these 
individual children helping them 
to overcome reading difficulties. 
These children have been selected 
for the program by the dirgnes‘ic 
work of the fellows themselves as 
well as by classroom teachers, 

The graduate fellows also ta%e 
seven substantative courses which 
deal with linguistics, child psychol- 
ogy, theories of education and edu- 
cational media. 

The program which began last 
September and will continue until 
August of this year, can be best 
summed up in the words of one of 
the fellows, Sister Judith, PBVM, 
“We use a variety of material in 
many ways to provide experiences 
for ourselves and other teachers.” 
Or as another of the fellows, with 
a twinkle in his eye says, “We use 
machines, machines, machines!” 

—Judith Vaske 
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BASEBALL BOOKS are part of 
the reading itinerary for Vernon 
Mosch and his teacher Dorothy 


Gesaman, above, while other 
eraduate students, left, Wilma 
Pullen, John Thompson and De- 
lores Reihle learn to implement 
the latest study guides, maps 
and handbooks. 

(Photos by Diane McWilliams) 


SISTER MARY JUDITH includes chalkboard drills for Dickeyville 


reader John Udelhoven, 


CAMPUS CIRCUIT | 


Music 

Voice and instrumental students 
will present a seminar on music 
of the impressionistic period, 
Apr. 3 at 4 p.m. in Alumnae Lec- 
ture Hall. 

Marie Spriestersbach, Janet Man- 
att, Kay Zobac, and Saeko Ha- 
segawa will sing selections by 
Debussy and Hahn. Piano students 
Pamela Green, Roma Arend, Nancy 
Shimanek, Kathy Berthold, Donna 
Petre and Carol Moore will play 
Debussy, Scott. Ravel and Poulenc. 
Madeline Powers will perform a 
work by Honegger on the flute. 

The Junior Voice Recital set for 
March 16 has been rescheduled 
for Apr. 9 at p.m. in Alumnae Lec- 
ture Hall. 

ier 
conn All-American rating has been 
awarded to the Courier for its est 
semester publications of this year. 
This award, given by SS a 
ed Collegiate Press, 18 ‘reserved 
for top publications.” 

ACP Critical Service judges ex: 
amine coverage; content of news 
stories, features, speeches and in- 


terviews, copyreading, editorials, 
and sports; physical properties 
such as photography, typography, 


i nd page make-up, and 

ia me ee en numerically. 

The total score for the eoueins 

was 3785 points, putting it in the 
“Superior” category. 


Soph Dance 

Sophomores and their dates with 
“spring fever” will dance to the 
music of Jay Walker and the Pe- 
destrians, a rock n’ roll group, Sat- 
urday, Apr. 8, 8:30 p.m. to mid- 
night, in the West Hail Terrace 
Room at Clarke’s first sophomores- 
only spring dance. 

Following the “spring fever” 
theme, general chairman Leslie 
Kuhn says the committees want to 
emphasize ‘“‘a_ party-type atmos- 
phere.” Dress will be sport coats 
and ties for boys; dresses and heels 
for girls. 

Chairman for the event is Sally 
Grennan, Other committee heads 
are Sara Mattek, recorations; Sher- 
ry McGrath, refreshments; Karen 
Goughnor and Kathleen Colohan, 
tickets; and Carol Most and Jeanne 
O’Brien, publicity. 

Permission for sophomores at- 
tending the dance will extend to 
12:30 p.m. 

Chemistry 

Sister Mary Marguerite Neu- 
mann, Chemistry department chair- 
man, will be a visiting scientist at 
Regina High School in Iowa City, 
March 20-21. She will lecture on 
hallucinogenic drugs, fingerprint- 
ing the molecule, chromatography 
and radio-isotopes. 

Sister will also discuss hallucin- 
ogenie drugs and molecule finger- 
printing with science classes at St. 
Mary’s High School, Clinton. The 


Parents’ Association of St. Mary’s 
will hear Sister’s discussion of the 
use and abuse of hallucinogenic 
drugs. 

Sister Mary Marguerite will also 
attend the John D. Roberts lec- 
tures at the University of Iowa, 
March 20-21. These lectures are 
part of the Distinguished Visiting 
Professor Program in chemistry. 

Sister Rita Freiburger, SVM, 
junior chemistry major, will report 
on her research at a chemistry 
seminar at Loras, Apr. 12 at 4 p.m. 
Her research has been concerned 
with the preparation of certain an- 
ti-convulsant drugs, derivatives of 
thienyl suecinimide. She will also 
report on this problem at the 
spring meeting of the Iowa Acad- 
emy of Science. 


Biology 

Sister Mary Vincentia of the Bi- 
ology department will attend the 
15th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Detroit, March 17-21. This 
year's convention theme is “Inter- 
action of Scientists, Science Teach- 
ers and Science Students.” 


La Poche 

Shakespeare will take the stage 
in La Poche, Apr. 5 at 4 and 7 p.m. 
when student dramatists present 
cuttings from Richard III and Ro- 
meo and Juliet. Seniors Shirley Mc- 
Dermott and Abigail Szujewski are 
directors. 





Encore, Labyrinth 
Headline Apr. 8, 9 


Loras College and the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque will highlight 
Apr. 8, 9 with Encore and Laby- 
rinth. Since both schools have 
scheduled productions which have 
a limited seating capacity for each 
performance Friday and Saturday, 
joint publicity committees are en- 
couraging students to select a show 
for each evening. 

Encore has chosen “Contempor- 
ary Heroes” as its theme. Directed 
by Paul DeVere and produced by 
Rick Jais, the program includes 
only ten persons in the actual cast 
of this arena theatre production. 
Showings are scheduled for 8 p.m. 
in the Loras field house. Admis- 
sion is $1.50. 

At the University of Dubuque, 
last year’s Wilderness has become 
this year’s Labyrinth — “the in- 
tricate, confusing, perplexing ar- 
rangement of passages” in which 
modern man is trapped . 

More philosophical than folk- 
sy, Labyrinth examines man’s prob- 
lems and attempts to concretize 
them in dramatic readings, poetic 
interpretations, lyrics and modern 
dance, An art exhibit selected from 
local student artists will serve as 
background. Abstract movies will 
portray the wandering spirit caught 
in this labyrinth of mechanized so- 
ciety, noted Dan Adams, director. 

Performances will be given in 
Peter’s Commons at 8 p.m. There 
is no admission charge. 


CompanyTo Recall 
Continental Styles 


Medieval, Renaissance and Ba- 
roque musical masterpieces will be 
brought to life in the performance 
of the New York Pro Musica, Apr. 
2 at 8 p.m. in TDH. 

Under the direction of John 
White, this company of young sing- 
ers and instrumentalists has been 
acclaimed for its artistry and au- 
thenticity in performing the works 
of composers who lived before the 
18th century. 

The New York Pro Musica per- 
formance of the music of Northern 
France and Flanders, as wide and 
varied as the period it depicts, will 
include the works of Dufay, Ock- 
eghem, Busnois, Ghizeghem, Jos- 
quin Des Prez and Lassus. Exam- 
ples of the mingling of the North- 
erners with local musicians are 
found in such works as Musica 
Nova, a collection of instrumental 
pieces by Adrian Willaert and his 
circle, Two ricercari, polyphonic 
insirumental fantasies, from this 
collection will be presented. 

The Pro Musica has been ac- 
claimed by New York critics as a 
“band of devoted musicians whose 
intent is clear and carried out with 
competence and charm.” 
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Fashionable Wear-&-Waste 
Headline Latest Paper News 


Paper is news now as never pana Pe m 
-ear to wear-and-waste fashions in 
from wash-and-wear to wear-and-waste fashior lesign revo 
and turned into haute couture within a year. 
chronicled paper balls, 


advertising gimmick 


Since October, Women’s Wear Daily has 
boutiques and soaring sales-promotion ideas 


In January, the Chicago Tribune 
gave five pages to what it called 
“the fast-changing paper picture” 
in bikinis, hats, children’s clothes, 
hostess gowns, underwear and 
miniskirts. Tiger Fabrics will look 
to the fashionable future with a 
spring sale of paper-by-the-yard- 
for-$1. 


Dress Matches Decorations 

Hostesses this spring will wear 
Hallmark’s new $3.50 paper party 
dress that bursts with pink and 
orange flowers to match a com- 
plete set of fashion-coordinated 
cups, plates, table decorations and 
accessories. Why not? The dress 
is cooler than most fabrics, can be 
worn six or seven times, may be 
pressed with a cool iron, costs less 
to replace than to have another 
dry-cleaned. 

College campuses are not far 
behind the Seventh-Avenue trend 
to paper. Students at Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, sponsored “Le 
Discotheque Papier” earlier this 
year, Inspired by the paper ball in 
New York, art and design classes 
used 500 yards of paper supplied 
by the Kimberly Clark corporation. 
Dresses were either stitched or 
held together by tape and staples. 
Spray paint, sequins and tissue pa- 
per trimmed fashions that actually 
went dancing for an evening. 


Op Art Fashions 


Last summer Clarke’s Coffee 
House used paper dresses on tour. 
Dramatists, who wore op art fash- 
ions for a dance called “op-philop,” 
found paper an excellent short-cut 
for theatrical wardrobes. 

In an American economy that is 
disposable-oriented, women are re- 
joicing that they no longer need 
to battle jelly and mud on chil- 
dren’s clothes. Tiny Town, the first 
children’s wear firm to announce 
plans for selling paper clothes for 
tots, has two groups of paper dress- 
es ready. 

All types of paper hats will be 
seen this spring, but the most col- 
orful are beach hats which will 


Literary Scene 
In Paperworks 


Paper fashion is not the only as- 
pect of the current “paper explo- 
sion” which has also hit the cam- 
pus in the form of fiction and non- 
fiction, paperbacks and hardbacks, 
magazines and newspapers, 

Although lack of time led one 
Clarke student to comment, “I’d 
really like to read but I just don’t 
have the time,” a recent Courier 
poll showed that 81% of the Clarke 
freshman and sophomore resident 
Students do some reading other 
than class assignments. 


Many students take advantage of 
magazines and newspapers, EKighty- 
eight per cent read a magazine reg- 
ularly while 73% read a newspa- 
per at least once a week. Eighty 
per cent of these students read ei- 
ther Time or Newsweek while only 
20% read Glamour or Seventeen 
regularly. The two most widely 
read newspapers were the Des 
Moines Register (32%), and the 
Chicago Tribune (26%). 


Students seem to be contributing 
to the recent upswing in the popu- 
larity of paperback books. Fifty- 
two percent of them preferred pa- 
perbacks to hardbacks while 23% 
favored hardbacks and 25% voiced 
no preference, 


Seventy-one percent of those 
Polled preferred fiction to non-fic- 
tion, However, such books as The 


aking its own headlin 
a design revolution 


aimed at real paper 


es as American women Le 
that started as a $1.2 
the rise of wastebasket 
dolls. 





match boldly printed dresses. De- 
signers are even showing paper 
sailor hats with suits and pants 
suits, 


Complete Paper Line 

Joseph Magnin’s 28 specialty 
shops in California and Nevada 
will each open a complete boutique 
filled with paper fashions within 
the next two weeks. According to 
Magnin’s publicity director, Mrs. 
Robert P. Sangster who described 
the plan to the Courier, “the bou- 
tiques will encompass every imag- 
inable kind of paper apparel 
designs: paper jumpsuits, pant- 
suits, evening dresses, caftans, bi- 
kini swimsuits, men’s swimshorts, 
robes and slippers, children’s sol- 
id-colored dresses which come with 
paint pallettes so they can paint 
their own prints, plus many other 
exciting items.” 

A paper premiere for Washing- 
ton late this month will star an 
all-paper store opening in George- 
town. Inspired by free lance writer 
Jane O’Reilly Fisher, The Paper 
Hanger will carry everything 
wearable in paper and some non- 
wearable items like bedspreads. 


There are varied reactions con- 
cerning the use of paper wearing 
apparel. Some designers, purchas- 
ing agents and models think it’s 
only a fad, while others think im- 
provements will be made and the 
craze will last. 


‘Kaycel’ Light, Economical 

In a letter-interview with the 
Courier, a representative of Kim- 
berly-Stevens which markets Kay- 
cel, a non-woven fabric used in 
throw-away clothes, explained Kay- 
cel’s basic materials which are 
known for strength, drapeability, 
lightness and economy. The fabric, 
more porous than cloth, can be 
treated for fire and water resist- 
ancy. 


Kaycel is a laminated material 
with an inner web of non-woven 
threads. The surface material is 
usually cellulose wadding bonded 
to a nylon scrim to provide super- 


Explodes 
Display Here 


Art of Loving and Yes | Can ranked 
high among the most popular 
books: Gone With the Wind, Anna 
Karenina, The Prophet, Catcher in 
the Rye, and Doctor Zhivago. 


The New York Times Book Re- 
view section reported last month 
that 1966 was the biggest year for 
paperbacks in the industry’s 28- 
year history. This increase in pop- 
ularity is attributed to low cost, 
wide variety of subject matter and 
general availability of the books 
which prompts bookstores and ]i- 
braries to buy paperbacks instead 
of hardbacks. 

Sister Mary Harrietta, librarian, 
says, “We are buying many paper- 
backs to fill in our library, es- 
pecially the literature section. 
Books that will have limited appeal 
or be used almost exclusively by 
one department are purchased in 
paperback. Sometimes books are 
available only in paperback.” 

In the Clarke library, paperbacks 
are bound in a hardback cover be- 
fore they circulate to increase the 
life of the book. “The cost of the 
book and the cost of binding is still 
considerably less than the cost of 
the same hardback edition,” says 
Sister Mary Harrietta, “and they 
are good for 50 circulations after 
they are bound.” 


—Anne Brown 


ior strength. Most grades can be 
laundered. 

uses of this fabric are pos- 
hint can be cut or slit without 
raveling, sewn, laminated, glued or 
heat-sealed, Snaps, buttons and 
zippers may be used. No hemming 


i 
is required because edges don’t | 


fray, All methods of textile and 
paper printing are applicable, and 
dyeing may be done as with cotton 
and other cellulose fibers. 


Paper Wedding Gowns 

Prices for paper dresses usually 
range from $2 to $9. Some design- 
ers suggest that wedding gowns be 
made of paper because they are 
worn only once and are expensive. 
Elsa Daggs, designer and early pa- 
per prophet, is thinking of all 
clothes when she predicts a revol- 
ution in dressmaking techniques. 


“Paper needs its own architecture. 
Sealing machines will replace sew- 
ing machines.” 

Last month the Chicago Fashion 
Group sponsored a show of paper 
dresses and one top designer, Tom 
Isbell, talked on the future of pa- 
per which he sees a “way of life.” 

Textile designer Julian Tomchin 
sums up the entire mood. “It’s 
right for our age. After all, who is 
going to do Jaundry in space?” 

—Mary McGuire 


W.H. Auden 


REAL PAPER DOLLS, freshmen 
Susan Anderson and Jacqueline 
Smid pose in Hallmark’s paper 
party fashions. 

(Photo by Diane McWilliams) 
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On Poets and Verses 


W. H. Auden commented on the 
characteristics of good poetry, the 
composition of his own poetry and 
his ideas on education in an inter- 
view before his lecture here last 
week, 

Auden, once a recipient of the 
Pulitzer prize, said that poetry is 
written for an elite audience. “You 
either have to read it or leave it 
alone. You can’t condense it or use 
it for background noise. It’s one 
art people have not learned how 
to misuse.” 

The poet must consider two dis- 
tinct areas at the same time: his 





W. H. Auden 


experience and interests and the 
stylistic and formal problems con- 
nected with language, such as dic- 
tion and meter. “They both work 
on each other,” he said, “so that 
form and content become rather 
like body and soul.” 

Auden listed general character- 
istics of his own verse. He disre- 
garded the necessity of a specific 
mood for writing. “It’s not a ques- 
tion of mood at all,” he said. “It’s 
just a question of doing it. I can 
write poetry in a cafeteria because 
the people are strangers, just part 
of the scenery,” 

One of the three poetry judges 


for the National Book Awards this 
month, Auden stated that he finds 
it difficult to write free verse and 
“finds it more fun to follow the 
rules.’ He said that few poets use 
free verse correctly. ‘“D. H. Law- 
rence did it well, but he was a 
freak; so was Whitman.” 

Objecting to poetry as personal 
self-expression, Auden argued, 
“You don’t write for yourself. You 
use words which are not your per- 
sonal property.” 

In his own verse he uses irony, 
undercutting and puns to maintain 
impersonal relationships with his 
audience. His use of obscurity 
heightens this impersonal attitude 
and also appeals to the riddle ele- 
ment of “not calling a spade a 
spade.” 

When asked about his poem, 
“September 1, 1939,” Auden said 
he had scrapped the poem. “I scrap 
a poem for three reasons. “Either 
I think it is dishonest or unauthen- 
tic, that it’s bad-mannered, not in- 
tentionally but because of a lack 
of concern and knowledge of other 
people, or because it’s boring. If a 
poem makes the author yawn, he 
can hardly expect the partial read- 
er to wade through it.” 

In commenting on education, Au- 
den insisted that students should 
learn poems “by heart.” He added, 
“In my class there would be no 
democracy, no opinions unless I 
asked them. I am Papa.” 

Auden also innsisted that no stu- 
dent be permitted to read literary 
criticism. “How can a student of 
18 have an opinion of his own or 
write a critical essay on Chaucer 
or Shakespeare? He doesn’t know 
enough.” 

Instead, Auden would assign his 
students to write parodies as the 
best means of understanding an 
author. “The poet’s intention nev- 
er comes in. It doesn’t matter what 
the poet meant. It’s what’s there 
that’s important.” 

—Jan Wilfahrt 


Loras President... 
(Cont. from p, 1, col. 3) 
among Dubuque’s three area Art 
colleges but also between Loras 

and the Dubuque community. 

The presence in the city of three 
colleges offers a “marvelous oppor- 
tunity” for educational coopera- 
tion and ecumenical encounter, he 
said, in programs such as the op- 
ening of upper-division courses to 
students from other campuses, as 
Loras and Clarke are doing this se- 
mester. 

Monsignor added that he is in- 
terested in the welfare of “all the 
students of Dubuque,” high-school- 
ers and grade-schoolers as well as 
those in college. He believes there 
is also a need for greater “articu- 
lation with the community.” 

An example of such articulation 
according to Monsignor, might be 
a college’s adopting one or two 
high schools, visiting them and re- 
lating with them. Msgr. Driscoll 
spoke primarily of the activities 
and advantages open to professors. 

However, he added, college stu- 
dents could also encourage high 
school students in their work, es- 
pecially by showing loyalty to their 
own high schools. 

Msgr. Driscoll said he is looking 
forward to assuming his new post 
and to working with Lorasmen. “I 
believe there is a great sense of 
fairness and fair play among to- 
day’s students,” he said, “if they 
know you as a person and under- 
stand the reasons for what you are 
doing.” 

—Sally Scanlon 


Artist To Discuss 
Spanish Realism 


Vaquero Turcios, one of a group 
of young artists responsible for the 
twentieth-century revival of creat- 
ive activity in Spain, will lecture 
at Clarke on Monday, Apr. 10 at 
7:30 p.m. in Alumnae Lecture Hall. 
His topic will be “Five Spanish 
Painters and the Problem of Real- 
ity.” On the following day, Apr. 11, 
he will conduct demonstrations and 
discuss the problems of drawing 
and painting in the Eliza Kelly 
Hall glass house, from 10-12 a.m. 
and from 1:30-3:30 p.m. 

Considered one of Europe’s lead- 
ing muralists, Turcios was selected 
to decorate the Pavilion of Spain 
at the New York World’s Fair. 
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